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unconditional surrender and warning against any feeling of
pity for the French. Thus the Tevere writes: "Stop crying for
France. What more could they have done to merit our heel in
their necks ? Let that country of carrion burn once and for all
in the torture of the direst defeat. . . . Let them stay on their
knees for centuries."
A meeting of the French Cabinet is followed by an im-
portant radio address by Marshal Petain. He speaks as fol-
lows:
"I have asked the enemy to put an end to hostilities. The
Government yesterday appointed plenipotentiaries to receive
their conditions. I took this decision with the stout heart of a
soldier because the military situation imposed it. We had
hoped to resist on the Somme-Aisne line. General Weygand
had regrouped our forces and his name alone presaged vic-
tory. The line yielded, however, under the pressure of the
enemy, and forced our troops to retreat. From June 13 the
request for an armistice was inevitable. The blow surprised
you, and remembering 1914-1918, you sought the reasons for
it. I am going to give you them.
"On May i, 1917, we still had 3,280,000 men under arms,
in spite of three years of murderous fighting. On the eve of
the present battle we had 500,000 fewer. In May 1918 we
had 85 British divisions; in May 1940 we only had 10. In
1918 we had with us 58 Italian divisions and 42 American
divisions. The inferiority of our materiel was even greater
than that of our effectives. French aviation has fought at
odds of one to six. Not so strong as 22 years ago, we had also